Herbert Spencer

give a good deal for some such little scrap, show-
ing how Newton y>ot his head overburdened and
inadi* an impracticable appointment with a friend.
But Spencer in as wonderful a man as Newton, and
thin little bit from him is worth as much as the
other would be. Poor old fellow! One can easily
see that he labours under the weight of his mighty
mind, and that the body protests against the quan-
tity of work it has to do in keeping said mind a-
going, Thus is the world made; you can't eat your
cake and keep it. Books like {First Principles'
are made at; the cost of terrible wear and tear of the
twrves. But Spencer doesn't show it in the same
way that Lewes does, lie does nft look feeble, but
hi*, looks tired. He is wiry, and tough, and athletic,
and looks like a very strong man, tired, Lewes
looks feeble. That is the difference* I can fear that
Lewes may come in with his work half done, but
1 can imagine it more likely that Spencer may stick
to it, tired as he is, for many a year to come, They
art** a wonderful pair, anyway, and either one of
them would have been worth the journey across
the ocean to see.

111 showed Spencer the basket-wagon 'picker-
wow/ this morning, and also the 'pickerwow* of
1 Tick* Hitting on the cricket, and of * Bart* with his
hat and waterproof cape-coat on; and I told him
how I UHitd to go to Spy Pond with my babies, and
he said he should like to be there, and go along with
u$I When 1 think how lonely he must be without
any wife and babies, and how solitary he is in all
lik greatness* it makes me pity him, and feel very
tenderly toward him* When I watched him in-
tently examining the basket-wagon 'pickerwow,'

475thing like seeing things."
